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"You're no Rasher," accused my one-and-only cellmate. "What are 
you doing here?" 


I turned to look at him. He was a guy about my age, a bit skinnier, 
wearing a baseball cap round the wrong way and an evil-looking sneer. He 
was also wearing the same coloured leathers as that girl and the guy with 
the club. I was angry — if this guy had had anything to do with my 
"accident," then I wanted to know. I tried to sound frightening, but I was 
too tired. Tired, concussed and aching all over. Wearily, I sat down. 


"What's a Rasher?" I enquired cautiously. 


I wish I'd never asked. 
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CHAPTER 
~ ONE ~ 


Slowly, painfully, I opened one eye. It hurt, so I closed it again. If I 
hadn't known better, I could have sworn I had stars circling my head. 


"Don't be stupid — stop imagining things." I groaned. 
I groaned again, pathetically. And then felt sorry for myself. 


"Guess it's time to start looking where you're riding. Player." I swore 
to myself. I couldn't figure it out — one minute I'd been cruising at a 
steady 120 mph down the coastline... you know — wind cooling the sun 
on your face, just opening up a little to see what this new bike undermeath 
me could really do... The next minute. I found myself kissing dirt. 
Something didn't add up. 


Gingerly, I tried to move my legs. I stopped again, quickly. I was 
meant to be enjoying a long-overdue relaxing break. I'd jacked in my 
office job, cashed in my life savings and figured on just cruising around 
this big old country of ours for a year or two. But what happened? Three 
weeks out of base and already I'd almost killed myself. 


"IT dunno what's happened, but you've really done it this time, you 
damn fool," I muttered between my teeth. But I couldn't lie there forever, 
so I made one more titanic effort to open my eyes. I could see brown. A lot 
of brown. Maybe I'd been buried alive or something. 


Reluctantly (a lot of things I could handle, but getting buried alive 
wasn't one of them) I opened my other eye and realised that what I was 
looking at was a tree-trunk. In close-up. In fact, a lot closer than I'd ever 
wanted to look at one when three seconds ago I'd been doing 120 mph on 
my spanking new Shuriken 400. 


Carefully, and very painfully, I clambered to my knees. After a few 
nauseous seconds I felt a bit better. I eyed the tree trunk ruefully. Don't get 
me wrong, I'm sure tree trunks are fascinating things (if that's the sort of 


thing you go in for), but I had different priorities. Detailed studies of the 
marvels of mother nature could wait, as far as I was concerned. 


I stood up. Yes, it was very brave of me. Good, nothing broken — it 
just hurt a lot, that's all. Reluctantly I inspected the rest of my bruised body 
for signs of damage. My leathers had taken most of the scrape from the 
road, that's no problem — its what they're made for. I was still wearing my 
boots, and my gloves, so I guessed that the only casualty was the tree — it 
had a nice circular dent in it. Helmet shaped, I guess you could call it. 


I rubbed my head in sympathy with the tree — its present condition 
wasn't entirely its own fault, I had to admit. 


Well, if young lovers can carve their initials on trees, then I guess it's 
only fair that bike riders should be allowed to express themselves in their 
own special way. Maybe I'll come back in years to come and show my 
grandchildren. 


Even thinking hurt. 


Slowly, I began to feel human again. I couldn't really believe it — I'd 
got away practically unscathed from my first ever high-speed wipeout. I 
almost laughed out loud, but it hurt and came out as a particularly 
unpleasant cough — and then I heard something jump. 


I guess my nerves were still shaken up from the crash, but I got the 
distinct feeling that something wasn't right. I looked around me. But it was 
okay — it was just a cow, standing 50 yards back up the road, with a dumb 
looking expression on its face. 


"Cheer up, you miserable lump of beefburger!" I shouted. "You look 
as if someone's just run you over!" I laughed. The cow didn't. Don't get me 
wrong — I don't usually talk to cows. I was just testing my voice out, 
okay? 


"Okay, let's get back on the move, Player." I announced bravely to 
myself. "There's no point hanging around here talking to cows all day — 
anyone will think you're losing it." And with that token gesture of level- 
headedness to myself, I made to pick up my bike. 


It wasn't there. I looked around the tree. It wasn't anywhere to be 
seen. I mean, this was silly — Shuriken 400 racing bikes (costing a 


wacking, $4,000 of hard-earned dosh. I might add) don't just vanish into 
thin air. At least, I sincerely hoped they didn't. 


I mean, how was I meant to get home on a bike that had vanished? 
Suddenly I was worried. Actually, thinking about it, I was very worried. 
There was that last paragraph on the warranty that was written in Japanese, 
so I couldn't understand it. And the guy in the sales department had 
cryptically informed me that the bike was full of surprises... 


I told myself not to be ridiculous. No, bikes don't just disappear from 
under you when belting along baking-hot tarmac. Someone must have 
nicked it after the crash. The crash — that was another thing that puzzled 
me. I don't want to sound big-headed, but I'm a got biker — I know my 
sport. And I don't just fall off. 


I started walking back up the road towards the cow, and tried running 
the last few minutes' events through my head. 


I'd been riding along, alone... And then it hit me. 
Literally. The cow mooed mournfully at me. 


"Oh, shut up!" I barked. The last thing I needed right then was a 
lecture from a cow. I carried on walking, and gradually my head began to 
clear. 


Then all of a sudden I began to get the faintest recollection of what 
had happened. There was that girl. That's right. I'd been cruising at 120 
mph when I saw this biker coming up behind me. Fast. I hit the 
accelerator, so by the time the other bike was level with me, we were going 
roughly the same speed. The other bike drew up alongside. I turned to look 
— and I saw the most beautiful woman I think I've ever seen. I mean, 
really, I'm no romantic, but she was one hell of a class babe. Tight racing 
leathers, long legs, and long, long auburn hair flowing down her back from 
underneath her helmet. And she could ride like the wind. 


Oh, come on, guys, seriously — what more could a man ask for? 


She winked at me and flashed a smile — I remember she had good 
teeth. Then, as quickly as she'd appeared, she was gone. I dunno, maybe 
her bike was turbo-charged or something, but she just pulled away from 
me as if I was standing still. 


I remember that I gave chase, and almost got to her. She'd burned 
about three miles down the road, and I could see in the distance that she'd 
just overtaken another rider. It was funny, but I could have sworn that they 
were wearing the same coloured racing leathers. 


I'd accelerated hard one more time, in a final bid to catch her. My 
engine screamed as my tachometer hit max. This was it. The Shuriken 400 
was fast but there are faster bikes out there. Yet still, squeezing every last 
drop of power from its engine, I desperately surged forward. 


But it was too little too late, and I lost, sight of the girl. But I just 
managed to draw level with the other bike. That's right — there'd been a 
cow about 100 yards up the road, and I'd turned around to shout something 
at him, when... 


And then it goes blank. 


You know. I'm sure I saw him reach inside his jacket for something 
when I drew level. Something sort of tube shaped. Or like a club. A heavy 
wooden club. I winced. Surely not? I mean, that's hardly in the spirit of 
racing, is it? Let alone legal. 


I couldn't remember any more. I had enough to worry my recently- 
bolognesed braincells about with the Case of the Disappearing Motorbike, 
without getting to grips with the complexities of advanced motorcycling 
etiquette. 


I'd walked about 50 yards back along the road. Wasn't it Sherlock 
Holmes who had to pace around when trying to figure something out? 
Anyway, I was walking along when all of a sudden I tripped over my bike. 
It was just lying there, on the side of the road. 


The amazing thing was that it didn't look as if there was anything 
much wrong with it. I bent down to pick it up (yes, it hurt, but I'm brave, 
remember?) when the next disaster happened. 


The melancholy wail of a police siren got louder and louder. 


"Just great!" I sighed. 'This is all I need!" I turned to look up the road 
and my fears were realised. A blue and white speck was gradually growing 
larger. I tried to jump on my bike, but I guess I was just too slow. Before 
I'd even got her started, the police-bike grumbled to a halt and the big guy 


slowly clambered off. Submissively, I just sat on my bike as I heard his 
boots crunching through the gravel towards me. 


I heard the click-fuzz of his radio. 


"Looks like I just caught me another Rasher," he proudly reported 
back to base. I span round and faced him. I shouldn't have done — it sent 
those imaginary stars swirling again. 


"A what?" I pathetically winced, with none of the venom I'd intended. 


"Don't play the innocent with me, hotshot," he warned. "I've been 
patrolling this particular stretch of the Sierra Nevada for years now. I know 
the games you play." 


The Sierra Nevada? I didn't even know what state I was in most of the 
time. But the Sierra Nevada? Now that rang a bell. I still couldn't quite put 
my finger on it, though. 


He "accompanied" me (always a strange choice of words) down to the 
station. Against my protests, I might add. I demanded to know what I was 
supposed to have done wrong, exactly. There was nothing I could think of 
— nothing that he'd actually seen me doing, anyway. Unless of course he 
was going to bust me for maliciously assaulting a tree. I hoped not — I'd 
be the laughing stock of the prison. But my protests went unanswered and 
I was chucked in a cell to "cool off." 


Barely had I looked around long enough to feel sorry for myself, 
when I heard a voice from the corner. 


"You're no Rasher," accused my one-and-only cellmate. "What are 
you doing here?" 


I tamed to look at him. He was a guy about my age, a bit skinnier, 
wearing a baseball cap round the wrong way and an evil-looking sneer. He 
was also wearing the same coloured leathers as that girl and the guy with 
the club. I was angry — if this guy had had anything to do with my 
"accident," then I wanted to know. I tried to sound frightening, but I was 
too fired. Tired, concussed and aching all over. Wearily, I sat down. 


"What's a Rasher?’ I enquired cautiously. 


"You're not from around here, are you." he guessed correctly. 


"No, your right. Congratulations — have a commemorative tankard." 
I was prepared to meet sarcasm with sarcasm if I had to. I'd had enough. I 
wanted to know what was going on. So I asked him again: "What's a 
Rasher?" 


"You really wanna know?" he replied. I nodded. "Then if you're 
sitting comfortably," he teased, "I'll begin..." 


His name was Slater, and over the next three hours he told me a story 
that would change my life. 


CHAPTER 
~ TWO ~ 


It all started a long, long time ago. It had been a blazing hot summer, 
but now the last of the tourists were reluctantly packing away their gear 
and heading back for the cities, sun-tanned and relaxed. There was a 
steady stream of traffic lumbering along the highways, back to wherever it 
was that they'd come from. The shop owners were counting the profits, the 
lifeguards were boarding up the front of the beach huts, and a couple of 
guys calling themselves Fang and Polygon were looking forward to having 
their turf back to themselves once more. 


The season was all but over, but still the sun beat down so hot, you 
couldn't drink enough to hold it off. There were only two ways to keep 
cool — and when you'd spent every last nickel of your pay-cheque 
tinkering and tailoring with your motorbike, you couldn't afford air- 
conditioning. So you got on your bike and you rode fast. Very fast. It didn't 
matter where you rode, it was just the exhilaration of roaring down roads 
at ridiculous speeds with the wind in your hair. It felt good, it kept you 
cool and (as long as you'd remembered to syphon enough fuel from an 
unsuspecting tourist's campervan) it was free. 


If they were to be honest with themselves, that's what Fang and 
Polygon would tell you they did best — riding and stealing. They'd left 
school with nothing, they'd both completed an apprenticeship with the 
Same mechanic in town, they'd even shared girlfriends. But things had 
changed, and now they both shared the same dream — to be the best rider 
in the country. 


These boys had grown up together, they'd shared everything, but now 
they were fighting each other — there could only be one champion. 


The mechanic had taught them everything there was to know about 
the art of motorcycle maintenance. He liked to think that he'd taught them 
a little about life too. He'd realised that the boys would only end up in jail 
if no-one taught them a trade, so he'd taken them under his wing. He'd 


been a fairly successful speedway racer in his day, and he also saw their 
obvious potential as professional racers. To start with, he'd entered them in 
local circuit races — if nothing else, it was good publicity for the garage. 
And before too long, they'd started winning. 


Their bikes were nothing special, when compared to those used by 
some of the other racers. But growing up in the sticks had developed in 
Fang and Polygon a natural instinct for road racing. They could power 
along twisting narrow lanes as if they were motorways. They could take 
bumps at full speed and hung in the air like phantoms, before crunching 
back into the grit ten yards ahead of any rival who'd previously been 
alongside them. 


Maybe it was just because they had nothing really to live for, or 
maybe it was just that they only felt truly alive when swallowing mile after 
mile of baking concrete at 150 mph — but they were fast. 


As their skills developed, the mechanic spent less time in the 
workshop and more time managing his two protégés. Apart from towing 
away the occasional tourist who ran out of fuel on the Interstate, he 
devoted his energies to calming the two riders. They had raw talent, sure. 
But he knew they'd end up as concrete-fodder if they didn't learn to 
harness their energies. 


"You can be the fastest rider in the country," he told them. "You can 
have the reflexes of a world-class boxer and know a road better than the 
guys who laid it. But all it takes is one dozy driver in a pick-up truck to 
pull out in front of you or fall asleep at the wheel, and no amount of skill 
on earth will save you." But Fang and Polygon chose not to listen. 


"You're saying slow down," Fang accused the old man. 


"No. I'm saying learn some control," came the cautious reply. "I've 
been working the roads of this state for longer than you've been alive, and 
I've seen too many young hotshots scraped off the tarmac. Have you ever 
seen a body that's skidded along bare rock at 100 mph? There's not much 
left to take home to the mother — even the vultures need fish-slices to get 
themselves a decent meal." 


But his words fell on deaf ears. I mean, the old man was old, right? It 
was his job to be boring. So the boys kept racing, and winning, until it 
became obvious to all around them that one day they'd be destined fer 


greater things. The little they won from the local meets was ploughed 
straight back into their bikes. They gave up drinking in the local bars 
(they'd been chucked out so many times that actually "giving up" was 
purely academic) and they lived purely for racing. 


Seasons at the circuit came and went, until one day the mechanic died 
in his sleep — no big drama. But with no friends or family, everything was 
left to Fang and Polygon. The garage business was worthless — business 
had been left to run down. But the mechanic left something of extreme 
value to the two men — his motorbike. 


It was an old bike, but maintained in perfect running order. Lovingly 
tweaked and tailored over the years, this monster could outdo anything that 
Fang and Polygon's bikes were capable of. They'd never seen the old 
mechanic ride out on it and they'd certainly never even dared to ask for a 
ride themselves. But this was a racer's dream. It was sleek, smooth and 
tuned to perfection. A raw, uninhibited speed machine. With this bike, both 
riders could clean up — and they both knew it. 


But who was going to receive it? Selling it and sharing the proceeds 
was out of the question. Both riders couldn't live with the idea of any other 
guy on this machine. Besides, how could you value a bike like this? No 
country in the world would pass it as street-legal. And who would pay a 
large amount of hard cash for a machine that had to be ridden at speeds 
that made wiping-out a real possibility? There were plenty of cheaper ways 
to commit suicide. 


No, this bike was special. This bike represented a lifetime of expertise 
and loving care. This bike was a pure one-off. And both Fang and Polygon 
wanted it. 


A race — it was the only answer. The rivalry between the two riders 
had been growing in intensity and ruthlessness for months. Now it was 
time to finish it once and for all. The date was set — a showdown to be 
held after the evening's racing had finished at the local track. Word spread 
quickly, and on the evening of the race every rider in the district kicked his 
bike into life and roared along the coast. This was one showdown that no- 
one wanted to miss... 


CHAPTER 
~ THREE ~ 


Slater shifted his position on the cell's only bed. He didn't offer me a 
chance to sit down. Pausing only to reflectively inspect his well-chewed 
piece of gum, he continued his story. 


The sun sank in the west as the hour of the race grew closer. The two 
riders hadn't spoken in days, and the tension around the track could be felt 
by all around. The distant thunder of more and more bikes descending on 
the track from all around the district could be heard in between the sharp, 
screaming bursts of those bikes already racing around the circuit. 


It was a beautiful night. The breeze was cool, breathing fresh air 
through the sun-baked trees and buildings of the coastline. But Fang and 
Polygon paid no attention. They weren't racing for the prize of the old 
man's bike. There was more to it than that — a lot more. Tonight would 
see the end to a rivalry that had become bitter to the point of open hostility. 


Both riders had been cautioned several times for violence on and off 
the track. Chase an opponent around a bend, kick down a gear and 
accelerate out into the straight, just a second before he did, then pull 
alongside. A quick nudge, barely a scraping of foot-pegs, just before the 
other rider has finished coming out of the curve, was then enough to send 
even the wariest of opponents sprawling. It was easy — like stealing candy 
from a baby. 


So your opponent takes a fall. Big deal. Wasn't that all part of the 
sport? And if he's not man enough to take it, or if he cut corners when it 
came to wearing decent protective gear, then that's just his own fault, 
right? That's the way Fang and Polygon raced - man-to-man, first past the 
winning post is the victor. With no prizes for second. 


But the two riders had avoided racing each other for a while. Neither 
relished the chance of losing to the other, and they could make more 
money on illegal side-bets while they were unknown quantities anyway. 


But tonight would put an end to all that. Polygon had made it clear 
that a lifetime ban from the circuit would be a fair price to pay for victory 
over Fang. There was no-one around he couldn't beat, so there would be 
little point in racing afterwards anyway. The future looked bright and there 
were plenty of opportunities for decent riders on the national racing circuit. 
These small-time cowboys could stick to their amateur asphalt races. 


Fang's bike stood in the pits — a series of sheds at one side of the 
track, buzzing with the sound of mechanics and riders putting the finishing 
touches to their machines. The air smelled rich of oil and exhaust fumes as 
Polygon purposefully strode through the smoke and glare from the 
spotlights along the row of machines and mechanics. 


He knew most of the regulars there. As he strode by, various people 
called out to him and offered good luck. He ignored them, and carried on 
along the pit lane. A tall, attractive woman with auburn hair was leaning 
against one of the doors. 


"Hello, hotshot," she teased. This was Natasha - one of the quickest 
female riders around, she could give most of the men a run for their money 
too. She was also Polygon's girl. She'd grown up tough — the only 
daughter in a big family. Her brothers also raced on the circuit, and had all 
been regularly beaten by both Fang and Polygon. 


"Good evening, gorgeous," Polygon replied calmly. He knew that 
only while he kept winning would he keep Natasha by his side. This was 
another factor in his obsession to beat his arch-rival. "Is he out of the way?’ 
he enquired. 


"Last seen chatting to a O'Shea by the judges' box," came the 
conspiratorial report. O'Shea was another hot rider. He was fast, but he had 
never had the ruthlessness to cut it as a top rider. No-one could be sure, but 
most people figured the reason was that he actually enjoyed the riding and 
would leave the winning to the hotshots. Either that, or he actually liked 
life too much and didn't fancy ending it spread over a couple of hundred 
yards of asphalt. A bit of a philosopher, was O'Shea. 


Either way, people respected him for it. He would always offer a word 
of advice, even it wasn't exactly what you wanted to hear. As Polygon and 
Natasha gazed from over side of the track, they could see that O'Shea and 
Fang were deep in conversation. 


"He can get all the advice he wants," muttered polygon. "But it's not 
going to help him tonight," he added under his breath. 


"Come on — it's now or never," urged Natasha. moving close behind 
him and following his gaze across the track. "He'll be back soon." 


And with that the two figures glanced around and moved off. Nobody 
noticed them entering Fang's pit-stop. All eyes were busy attending to their 
own bikes. 


Silently, the two of them got to work. Closing the doors behind her, 
Natasha followed Polygon into the gloom of the garage. A neon light 
fizzled on overhead, as Polygon knelt down at the side of Fang's race- 
prepared bike. He reached inside his pocket and withdrew a small pair of 
wire-cutters. Pausing only momentarily to look around, Polygon winked at 
Natasha and then got to work. 


"Quickly." she whispered. "He's on his way back." 


A couple of snips — not all the way through, but halfway through the 
brake cables of Fang's bike — and Polygon was finished. 


"It's done." he whispered. and stood up. Natasha had already killed 
the light and was peering through a crack in the doors. She gave the 
thumbs up and the couple stealthily escaped back out into the flood-lit, 
smoky haze of the stadium. 


The door had just fallen closed behind them when from around the 
corner they beard the voices of Fang and O'Shea returning. The two rivals 
poetically walked straight into each other. They gazed fixedly into each 
other's eyes. There was 15 minutes to go before the start of the race. 


Without saying a word, the two pairs walked away in opposite 
directions. Natasha and Polygon waited for the sound of Fang's bike 
getting kicked into life. The roar of his engine signalled his departure, and 
Fang raced out of the pits towards the starting line. 


Natasha and Polygon turned to each other and smiled. It was time to 
finish this business once and for all. After walking swiftly to his own pits, 
Polygon leapt on to his own bike, and was soon following Fang's trail 
towards the starting line. 


Apart from the deep rumbling of two engines revving side by side on 
the starting line, the circuit was silent. 


"Good luck, buddy," sneered Polygon. Fang turned and stared at his 
rival. "You'll need it," muttered Polygon. 


"Yeah, yeah — bite me," sneered his opponent. 


The starter raised his flag, both riders revved hard and then the flag 
dropped. Both engines screamed and the two riders surged forward. 


The race had begun! 


CHAPTER 
~ FOUR ~ 


"So what happened to Fang?' I demanded of Slater. We'd been sat for 
three hours at the police station, but I hadn't noticed the time. My 
companion didn't seem at all worried — he seemed to regard arrest as just 
an occupational hazard. He'd joked something about offsetting it against 
tax. I hadn't understood, but I didn't bother pursuing the matter. I wanted to 
know more about the race. 


"Fang's bike never made it through the second lap," Slater continued, 
as he pulled his baseball cap back on his head. 


"He was okay — just another fall. But Polygon went on to win the 
race by default. Of course, Fang had his suspicions as to what had 
happened, but neither he nor O'Shea could prove anything, so the matter 
was dropped. But there were two important consequences." 


"Firstly, Polygon was banned from the circuit. I guess it was just the 
final straw and the racing association told him quietly and politely that he 
wasn't welcome any more. He didn't argue — as I said before, he had no 
reason to stay there anyway. 


"But more importantly, Fang wanted his revenge. He caught up with 
Polygon and lay down the challenge." 


"You wanna play rough? Then you've got it," he warned. "We'll meet 
tomorrow. No rules. Just you and me." 


"Got a death wish, boy?" taunted Polygon. He hadn't bargained on 
Fang staying in one piece after his fall. He never reckoned on having to 
race him again. But he couldn't back down now. He narrowed his eyes and 
continued: "You got it. Meet me at the long section on the Pacific coast at 
noon tomorrow — and bring a doctor!" 


"T'll tell him to bring a broom — so he can sweep what's left of you 
off the pavement!" Fang countered. 


And so the stage was set for the first ever Road Rash. 
"So what happened?" I demanded of Slater. 


He sighed, stared at the ceiling, and continued his story. I learned of 
everything that had happened. Fang brought his doctor all right, but it was 
pointless — he wiped out three miles into the race and broke both his legs. 
He hasn't raced since. Polygon died two years later — at 150 mph, 
catching some serious air over the brow of a hill, landing on the top of an 
oncoming truck. "It's the way he would have wanted it" reckoned a 
philosophical Slater. 


The injuries and the abominable disregard for the law that began that 
day were to set the tone for the thousands of Road Rash races to follow. I 
learned that now, years after this first race, the "sport" still continued. 


"But why? I don't understand," I quizzed Stater. "I mean, just because 
two guys had a no-bolds-barred grudge match years ago, why should 
people still race that way?’ I couldn't see the connection. 


Slater looked down at me. "Okay, kid, I'll explain in words you'll 
understand. Reason number one — more betting was done on that one race 
than a whole season of illegal bets inside the circuit. We're talking 
thousands — hundreds of thousands. You see, bike racing is an exciting 
sport. And I'm talking teal racing — not the controlled, over-regulated 
track stuff. I'm talking about the real thing — on the open road, with no 
rules, first bike past the finishing line is the winner. So it attracted big 
money — guys from the cities, mainly. 


"After that first taste of blood they wanted more — so they offered 
some of the local riders a lot of good money to race — with big prizes for 
the winners. From that start it grew. Word quickly spread that there was a 
hot new sport, and soon riders from all over the country were attracted by 
bigger and bigger pay cheques. But it wasn't just those in need of money 
who joined in — there were rich kids too. 


"And that brings me to reason number two. Pushing a high-powered 
bike to the limit, along long straight roads, the nearest a human being can 
get to flying. I tell you, it's addictive. You start off on your first race and 
you're scared. Real scared. But then the adrenalin kicks in and animal 
instinct takes over — it's just you and your bike against 14 other riders and 


the road. Once you've raced one Road Rash, there's only two ways out — 
either as champion or in an ambulance. There's no middle ground. 


"And that's why I race — I'm just a speed-freak, addicted to the sport. 
There's no way I could ever give it up. And while I can still afford the 
speeding fines I'll keep going." 


Slater told me how the sport had an unofficial — "but official, if you 
see what I mean" — organisational body that adjudicated each race. 
Starting from just hastily prepared races, this organisation had become 
fairly big business. 


There were only ever 15 riders in each Rash, and each series of races 
took place over five established courses — with the sane riders 
participating in each race. The organisational body raised the prize money, 
and would bail Rashers out of jail if they couldn't raise any fines they 
collected en route, but at the cost of obliging them to retire from the 
season. 


The body made its profits from organising and taking a cut from the 
huge betting racket that accompanied each Rash. Although highly illegal, 
it could earn you a lot of money. As a result, this season had seen the first 
rider from abroad, attracted by the prize money that just seemed to grow 
and grow as the seasons progressed. His name wes Shiva. He was from the 
land of the rising sun, and he was rapidly gaining himself a reputation as 
one of the best riders around. Evidently his cousin was contemplating 
joining him, and he was reckoned to be even faster. 


But it wasn't all good news. Slater went on to explain that season by 
season the accident rate grew as the organisers demanded more and more 
from the riders. There'd been talk of making the races longer and the bikes 
more and more powerful, but so far nothing had happened. But one thing 
was for sure, the rivalry between the riders had grown more and more 
intense. 


"I'm not joking — it's war out there," he sighed. "Don't get me wrong 
— not all of us are going to drop another rider, but most will if it means 
the difference between first or second. Or even fifth and sixth for that 
matter." 


All of a sodden it made sense. I figured out what had happened to me 
back out on the road that afternoon. Good old Player — the wrong guy in 


the wrong place at the wrong time. As usual. 


"What you ran into was the first warm-up race of the new season. It's 
always held along the Sierra Nevada. You said that you think you were 
knocked off your bike. Well, that would make sense. I'd be prepared to bet 
you some serious money that you ran into an old friend of mine — a guy 
called Viper." 


I figured Viper could wait. I asked him about the girl. 
Slater laughed out loud. 


"Oh, so Natasha's just found herself a new admirer, has she?" he 
taunted. 


So her name was Natasha. As it turned out, it was the same Natasha 
who'd helped Polygon wreck Fang's bike all those years ago. I couldn't 
believe it. 


"Don't worry, I know what you're thinking," reassured Slater. "And 
don't worry. She's changed. She's grown up." I looked up at Slater. "She's 
actually a very good friend of mine," he added. with more self- 
congratulation than was strictly necessary. 


I couldn't disguise the look on my face. "No, no — not like that," he 
grinned. "Wow, you've really got it bad, haven't you?" I just looked away. 
He was right. I knew that I had to meet her, and that there was only going 
to be one way of going about it. 


I asked Slater if there was any chance of joining the Rashers, and this 
time he really laughed. He looked at my face. I wasn't laughing. 


"Are you serious?" he said simply. 
"Absolutely. I'm fast, I'm broke and I've got nothing better to do." 


"Well, okay. They seem like pretty acceptable qualifications to me," 
Slater pondered. "In fact, you do seem a little bit over-qualified..." I glared 
at him. 


"Okay, I'll see what I can do," he nodded, and smiled to himself once 
more. Maybe I didn't know what I'd let myself in for. But he did. 


CHAPTER 
~ FIVE ~ 


So there I was. The right guy at the right place at the right time — 
probably for the first time in my life. Both Slater and I were let out of jail 
with no problems. I got off with just a caution — they couldn't prove my 
connection with the Rashers and I guess they just got sick of me protesting 
my innocence to anyone who'd listen. Slater paid his $200 without a flinch 
— he really didn't seem to care too much. 


The Road Rashers had camped out just outside town. Slater invited 
me to go back with him and introduce myself. He then helped me check 
over my bike. There didn't seem to be any damage that between us we 
couldn't put right back at the camp. We collected our helmets from the 
police officer on duty and picked up the rest of our gear from the sergeant 
at the desk. His name badge said O'Leary. 


"Okay, Slater — I guess I'll be seeing you soon. Take care." Slater just 
grinned, pulled on his helmet and sauntered out of the door, whistling. 


"Oh, and" — he checked my name on the arrest sheet — "Player, is 
it? I've got a funny feeling that I'll be seeing you again soon as well." 


"I don't know what you can be talking about," I lied. I too pulled on 
my helmet and followed Slater outside. I sincerely hoped that I wouldn't be 
seeing O'Leary again. 


Weren't the police a big problem for the Rashers. I asked Slater. I 
wish I hadn't. He explained that the police bikes just weren't up to catching 
you on the open road. So as long as you stayed on your bike you were 
okay. No, the only way you'd ever have trouble from the police was if you 
wiped out. The police then just cruised along the highway and picked up 
the pieces. 


"Every time you crash, just be sure to jump back on again quickly," 
was his nonchalant advice. 


I didn't like the sound of that — especially the part about "every time 
I crashed". He made it sound tike it would become a regular event. And 
too many more crashes like the last one — well... It didn't bear thinking 
about. So I tried to change the topic of conversation. 


"That O'Leary guy. You know him?" I asked as we strolled through the 
twilight towards the police pound to collect our bikes. 


"Yeah. We've met once or twice," admitted Slater, cryptically. "But 
he's the least of your worries. Some of the other cops aren't so 
understanding. But you'll find out yourself, have no doubts about that" 


We jumped on our bikes and the two engines roared into life. Our two 
headlights cast a broad beam of light around the pound, and we cruised out 
the gate. Slater cheerily waved back at the police station as we left. I 
thought I could just make out the figure of O'Leary gazing out of the 
window at us, resignedly shaking his head. 


It was a cool evening, and the ride helped clear my head. To be 
honest, I was still a bit dizzy from the crash, although I'd lied through my 
teeth to the police doctor who'd demanded to know what had really 
happened to me. I'd told him that I'd just stopped off to take a leak, and 
that my bike had fallen over while I was trying to find a suitable tree. 


Not very good, was it? I hope he didn't interview the cow. 


I didn't tell him that on top of my irrigation attempts, my tree-abuse 
extended to head-butting them at 120 mph. Yeah, head-butting trees. That 
was one bad habit that I should really try and kick. I made a mental note to 
stop abusing the gifts of mother nature, especially trees and my own body, 
and rubbed my head. 


A few miles of highway later, Slater signalled that it was time to turn 
off the main road, and we gently cruised down a narrow lane towards a 
lake. It was practically dark as the two of us chugged to a halt, and I could 
see a camp-fire burning, surrounded by a group of people. As we killed our 
engines, I could hear the sound of quiet conversation drifting through the 
night air. 


Slater led me over to the camp fire and introduced me to the 
organisation. They checked me in, took a look at my hike and asked what I 
was doing. I explained about my holiday plans, then talked (at length) 


about my years as an amateur circuit racer. They were polite, but not 
overly impressed. I was disappointed — they could have at least humoured 
me. Finally they asked Slater's opinion. 


"Well, I spent three hours locked in a cell with him and we're still 
talking," was as committed as Slater would get to an opinion. But this 
(rather loose) character profile seemed to be enough for the organisers. 


Yes, by a stroke of luck there was one free place — some guy from 
New York who was due to appear hadn't made it. The word was that he'd 
wiped-out three miles out of the city. And the New York police had had 
him locked up as soon as he'd regained consciousness in the local hospital. 


I was allowed to race on my own bike to start off with, and in my own 
leathers — but that would have to change as soon as they got some 
regulation gear for me. They told me everything I needed to know for the 
next day's race. I can sum it up in two words: "ride fast". 


I was still intrigued by the deal with the police. I was a respectable 
guy — I didn't want to spend the rest of my life as a fugitive from the 
highway police. 


"So how come we can get off with a fine, yet in New York they 
banged that guy up?" I asked. 


"Listen, kid," explained one of the organisers. "We race in five 
different areas — but always the same five. Did you ever wonder why?" 
He leaned forward and lowered his voice. "Well, let me explain. Not only 
are they some of the best stretches of open road around, but the people are 
friendly. You don't grow up in the country without riding a motorbike, and 
that includes the cops. Let's just say that the cops round here understand. 
Let's just say that they're all part of the deal — just another obstacle, if you 
wanna look at it that way." 


I think I understood, but my mind was too preoccupied to enquire 
further. I'd stumbled upon a sport that I'd vaguely heard of and now I was 
part of it. The name Sierra Nevada had been bugging me — as I said, I 
knew I'd heard it before. And sitting by the camp-fire, staring into the 
flames, I remembered where. It was a story in a newspaper years ago. It 
had caught my eye because the story was about high-speed illegal 
motorbike races. All of a sudden everything clicked into place. It was like 
a schoolboy's fantasy had come true. 


But tomorrow was my first race. Touring America could wait. This 
was my chance to prove that I was as good a rider as anyone else, and it 
was also my chance to meet Natasha. I sat around for a while after 
everyone else had left to get some sleep, and I though about what lay in 
store for me. 


Okay. Okay, I know what you're thinking. That I was just some love- 
struck young kid out of his league. Well, maybe you're right. It's true, I'd 
often got myself into trouble before, leaping into something before I'd 
weighed up all the pros and cons. 


But I'll tell you this much: that afternoon I'd chased Natasha and 
Viper along some pretty mental roads — and I'd come pretty close to 
catching them too. Okay, so I was riding a Shuriken 400 — not the fastest 
bike in the world, but it handled like a dream, and a quick glance around at 
the bikes at the camp told me there weren't many that were faster. 


So I reckoned I had a real chance of making it. I was fast, and what 
I'd told Slater down in the police station was true — I really had nothing 
better to do. 


Oh, and about Natasha. Yeah, I guess you're right — I was way out of 
my league. 


CHAPTER 
we SLX 


The noise on the starting grid was almost deafening. The roar of 15 
road-bike engines, tortured to the point of bursting, finally reached fever- 
pitch as the starter finally waved his flag to signal that the first Road Rash 
of the season had begun. Then in an instant we blazed off along the 
tarmac. The crowd cheered and waved off the first race of a brand new 
season. Tensions had been tight before the race had started. None of the 
riders had spoken much, each preoccupied with his own thoughts (or hers 
— how could I forget?). But now we were off. In a blur of colours, noise 
and smoke — the race had truly begun. 


Practically the sole human contact I'd had prior to the start had been 
from Natasha. She'd slinked over to where Slater and I were watching the 
crowds gather. She looked even more mouth-wateringly gorgeous than I'd 
remembered. 


"Easy there, boy!" whispered a teasing Slater. He gripped my arm as 
she approached. 


"I hear you're the new boy. Welcome aboard," she announced plainly. 
"Some of these jerks would rather fight than race. Watch yourself out 
there." And then with a flash of smile she was walking off again. I couldn't 
believe it — I hadn't said a word. I'd just stood there doing a great 
impression of a goldfish. Oh, could I really have goofed up any worse? I 
mean really. I'd looked like a suffocating trout. And let's face it — in a 
world full of eager, eligible bachelors, a girl like Natasha wasn't going to 
make a bee-line for the bloke with the interesting repertoire of humorous 
animal impressions, now was she? 


Desperately, I tried to concentrate on the race ahead. I looked around, 
trying to make like a sponge and soak up some of the atmosphere. 


It hadn't been what I expected at all. All the hustle and bustle had 
taken place at the hastily-erected start line and at the finish in the village. 


The camp had been surprisingly sober in its preparations. I'd been told that 
word had gone round all the local biker clubs that the Rashers were back in 
town, but it seemed like every single inhabitant of the local area (along 
with friends and family) had turned up to watch. 


The place was like some bizarre street carnival — the race-goers 
allowed to enjoy their day out, the real money men behind the event 
having done their wheeler-dealer business weeks before. Each sponsor 
basically "hired" a Rasher for the season. If the Rasher won a race, then so 
did the sponsor, in the series of bets and trade-offs that accompanied this 
illegal sport. 


That's if he won. Or she. (Hey, don't think I was preoccupied with 
women or anything. I'm a pro. I kept my mind on the racing, and the racing 
only. And Pigs do fly.) 


And everyone was scared. This was illegal racing, right? There were 
no official doctors, no watchful course supervison and no ambulances. It 
was all-out war, and everyone knew it. There was a real danger of doing 
yourself some damage out there. 


Back on the track, I was doing my best just to keep up with the pack. 
The noise grew so intense that you felt yaur ear-drums would burst, as the 
smell of burnt rubber mingled with the heavy clouds of exhaust smoke. 
But in just a few heart-pounding seconds we'd left the thunderous start way 
behind. The fresh air rushed into my face and immediately the group 
started to spread out. I settled down into a racing tuck and kept the throttle 
twisted to maximum. 


My bike entered the race pretty much in the same condition as I'd 
arrived at Sierra Nevada the previous day. Slater and I had tinkered with 
the engine, but there was little to be done. I'd kept the bike running as 
smooth as silk on my own, and yesterday's attempt to achieve nuclear 
fusion between $4,000 worth of motorbike and a cow had done practically 
no damage at all. To my bike, that is. I can't speak for the cow's feelings on 
the matter. 


But there was one big difference. Overnight, the Rash mechanics had 
installed a small race-computer on my handlebars. 


As the pine-trees raced past at what was already approaching an 
adrenalin-pumping 120 mph. I marvelled at what a miraculous piece of 


engineering the race-computer was. This was what separated the Road 
Rashers from the boys — this was why we earned mega-bucks and the hot- 
shot boy racers in the cities ended up in jail. I guess we were just 
professional about it. 


The little self-contained unit incorporated a radio transmitter which 
kept control fully updated on my current position along the 4.7 mile 
course. When this data was compared with that from the other bikes, they 
could tell who was in what position. This information was then radioed 
back to my computer and a small digital display kept me informed of my 
standing. 


But it did more than that. It also identified my nearest competitor. 
And this was useful. When hurtling down a narrow road at 120 mph, 
you've got a lot more important things to look out for than the identity of 
your opponents — and in standard Road Rash racing leathers I guess we 
all looked the same anyway. Natasha excepted, of course... 


I quickly put such distracting thoughts out of my head and I spared a 
quick glance down to see that everything was working properly. It was. 
My computer told me that I was in 15th place. Yeah — I knew that, all 
right. The new boy always starts last on the grid — one of the few rules of 
the sport — and so far I'd done nothing to improve on my position. Bat 
hey, it was early days yet and I wasn't going to risk blowing out on my 
debut appearance. No, this was one race I was just going to finish. 
Winning would come later, and I was sure of that. The first couple of 
bends were taken at pretty much maximum speed, but we all negotiated 
them safely. 


Still, that was no reason to slouch about. I kept my throttle twisted to 
the max as we approached the first really tight bend. The pack had spread 
quite thinly already, and I hoped that Slater was up there among the 
leaders. I figured the guy needed a break after yesterday's run-in with the 
police, and I owed him a personal favour. Yeah, I hoped Slater was doing 
okay. 


But I quickly realised that there was no time to worry about anyone 
but myself. Already up ahead I could see riders buffeting each other, and if 
I was going to do anything other than dawdle around at the back then 
sooner or later I'd have to get involved myself. 


I took a perfect racing line into the steep bend and leaned out of the 
corner at maximum revs. The screech of tortured rubber and sprinting 
engine was deafening. As the trees rushed past inches away from my face, 
I drew up close behind whoever it was in 14th place. Again. I risked a 
glance down at my computer and I saw the flashing name of Hammer. 


"Okay, Hammer," I said to myself. "Let's just see how tough these 
races really are." Inch by inch, I got closer and closer until we were level. 
My computer read-out alternated between 14th and 15th as we raced neck- 
and-neck. Slowly, inch by tortured inch, my bike pulled ahead of 
Hammer's. The Shuriken's engine screamed, and then as if in a split- 
second I pulled comfortably away. My race computer's position read-out 
clicked down a notch and I was in 14th place. It felt good — very good. 
Maybe this wasn't going to be as difficult as everyone said it would be. 


"You know, Player," I look a few seconds out to muse, "Slater was 
right — you do it once and you're hooked. There's no getting away from it. 
Once a Rasher, always a Rasher." I grinned and laughed to myself as my 
lead over Hammer grew. All of a sudden I was feeling confident. 


"Player," I shouted, "you're gonna clean up! This game is the one 
game you've been waiting for all your life, so let's show these hotshots 
what a real race is." And it was going to be easy too. 


It seemed truly incredible, but as I looked ahead of me I realised that 
most of these guys knew nothing about racing lines and cornering. Okay, 
so I had to admit defeat when they started talking about leaping cows. 
(Slater maintained that it was a regular occurrence — and I had to believe 
him. I don't know, it's hard to explain. But when you meet the guy, it's into 
easy to figure that leaping a cow is just the sort of thing he does every 
weekday afternoon.) But I'd done more than my share of circuit-racing. I'd 
been coached by an ex-pro, and how to steer in and out of corners had 
been lesson number one. 


It was so obvious — but why couldn't the Rashers see the logic? It 
was amazing. If you use the full width of track available to you, you can 
cut down the angle of a comer to almost nothing. Go into the corner wide, 
lean in tight moving into the corner, then accelerate hard out the other side. 


But these guys weren't doing it — some of them took the corners as if 
they were taking a driving test. Okay, so they were fast, but in terms of 


technique they really were all over the place. I checked my rear-view 
mirror. With Hammer left comfortably behind, my computer flashed the 
name of Gunther. 


"So he's the dude that could do with some lessons in riding," I 
muttered, and slowly pulled behind hem. Another big right-hander, then a 
up big left-hander as the road dived and climbed. Then all of a sudden, I 
saw my chance. The steady growling of our two engines melted into one as 
I approached from behind. 


We were sprinting up a hill, my bike cutting through the exhaust 
fumes of Gunther's machine. I was ahnost close enough to reach out and 
push him, but I was going to ride this race fair. The brow of the hill grew 
closer and closer — and my moment to strike grew nearer. I'd been 
watching Gunther corner. He always went over the brow of a hill on the 
right-hand lane. It was lunacy, but there you go — maybe he was 
superstitious or something. Each man to his own, I guess. 


In the distance, I'd seen that over the hill there was a giant right-hand 
turn. This was may advantage. If I took the left hand lane — the correct 
racing line — I could take the corner at full tilt and then swoop back across 
the road to overtake. Simple, basic, schoolboy stuff. Only one mile into my 
first ever Road Rash, I was going to make my mark. 


My heart pounded in my chest as we raced past the pine trees on the 
side of the road. As we reached the top, I swung hard out to the left, in 
preparation for the big corner up ahead. I laughed as I saw Gunther 
steadfastly sticking to the right. We thundered over the brow of the hill, 
and as we passed the top I glanced across at my adversary — in less than a 
second I would be ahead. 


Grinning. I waved to my opponent and returned my gaze to the road 
ahead. 


I thought I was going to die. 
I made to scream — but no sound came out. 


Coming straight towards me was a car, less than 20 Yards away. At 
my 120 mph and his 80 mph that was a clear head-on collision velocity of 
200 big ones. With reactions faster than I ever knew was possible, I 
hammered on the anchors and desperately lunged for the side of the road. I 


missed the car by inches. I felt the rushing air buffet my careering bike as 
it ploughed still further off of the road and into the dirt. I lost control. 
There was nothing I could do as together my bike and I skidded straight 
into a tree. 


Woosh. Wallop. Crack. I stopped — very quickly. You know, it's true 
what they say — a Diablo 1000 may well be able to take you from nought 
to 60 in under four seconds. But a finely, tuned, race-prepared tree-trunk 
can take you from 200 mph to nought in no time at all. For the second time 
in two days I felt myself chewing bark. Tree-trunk — 2, Player — 0. 


I couldn't believe how stupid I'd been. This wasn't a race-track, this 
was the open road. There were other road users. 


"Player, you are one dumb sucker," I cursed myself. Feeling just as if 
I had stars spinning round my head once more, I painfully jogged back to 
my bike. I was furious. I was way down the field, in a glorious 15th place 
again. My first ever Road Rash and I'd made my mark all right — on yet 
another tree. Not what I'd had in mind at all. I quickly ran back to my bike 
(luckily, I didn't have too far to run), got on and angrily kicked it into life. 


I was not going to finish my first ever race in last place. I had 4.3 
miles of the race left to run. I scraped the mud, grass and dubious ‘natural’ 
substances off of my visor. accelerated hard and wheelied — to the painful 
accompaniment of screeching rubber — back along the road. Gritting my 
teeth, I started chasing the miniature figures of the other racers way ahead 
of me... 


CHAPTER 
~ SEVEN ~ 


4.3 miles to go in the first race of the season. I'd told the guys that I 
was good — yeah, yeah, so I was bragging — and what was going to be 
the result? A glorious last — by a long way. I was disgusted with myself. 


I urged my Shuriken faster and faster. I kept to the right (as in not the 
same lane as oncoming traffic — that's one lesson I'd learned the hard 
way) and took care over the hills and around blind corners, but otherwise I 
kept my head down and rode like a bat out of hell. 


The trees blurred into a mass of green and brown once more, as my 
mileometer slowly but surely ticked down the tenths of a mile between 
myself and the finish line. As they clicked down, the time I had left to 
scrape myself some pride back got smaller and smaller. 


Finishing among the real prize money was now out of the question. I 
can be a realist when I want to be. But that didn't mean I was prepared to 
come in last. No way. 


Slowly but surely, the blurred specks in the distance became 
recognisable shapes. 


My race-computer flickered a name — I was approaching someone 
fast. I glanced again — it was Gunther again. Squeezing every last ounce 
of power out of my bike, I roared past before he realised that there was 
anyone behind him. I guess he'd left me for "retired" (no one says "dead" 
— it's too much like tempting fate) back at that hill, and had settled for 
14th place himself. 


"Sorry, buddy," I muttered under my breath. "You're not going to find 
Player collecting any booby prizes." And on I rode. 


Faster, faster — I guess I wasn't paying much attention to my own 
safety, but when you're angry, you tend to find yourself with tunnel-vision. 
Well, I do. A new name flashed on the computer. It was like some crazy 
video-game — you know, when nothing seems real? But on I raced... 


In an instant, I was promoted from 14th to twelfth. What the hell had 
happened? I tapped my computer. It definitely maintained that against all 
evidence to the contrary, I was still in twelfth place. Why? I hadn't 
overtaken anyone. Unless of course I was going blind. I quickly shut out 
that possibility. While you're hammering along a narrow road at 130 mph, 
your body could give you a lot more supportive snippets of information 
than news of your imminent blindness. I stole a peek in my wing-mirror — 
two tumbling bodies and bikes careered agonisingly along the road in my 
wake. That would explain my rapid and unexpected promotion. 


My heart began to pound once more. So I wasn't to be the only 
Rasher with the bitter taste of gravel in my mouth that day. Sure, I was 
concerned for the two riders — but already I was learning that the only 
way to succeed was to look after number one. 


Still the mileometer clicked its inevitable progress down, down, 
down. Time — and distance — were running short. Twelfth was good, but 
human beings always want more than they have, and hey, I'm only human. 
I could see three more riders ahead of me — and I was approaching fast. 


My crash really hadn't been that bad — relatively speaking, of course. 
I figured that no real damage had been done. But most importantly, my 
bike and I had skidded to a halt together. It was just a matter of shaking the 
clouds from my aching skull, a quick limb-count (it's a good job there were 
only four — my brain wouldn't have been able to cope with having to 
account for many more) and I'd been back on my bike practically 
immediately. A long run back to my abandoned bike would have wasted 
even more time. And I hadn't been busted. I only had $1,000 to pay any 
fines, and I didn't particularly want O'Leary's prophecy of meeting again to 
come true within 24 hours of him making it. 


No — I'd paid very little for what had been a stupid mistake. And 
Alex Player didn't make mistakes twice. 


The name Sid flashed up on my computer, indicating that I'd been 
gaining steadily on the two riders ahead of me. 


Of course, that meant his computer had simultaneously warned him of 
my imminent anival. Great. The miracle of modern science once again 
comprehensively ruined any chance of a surprise overtaking manoeuvre. 
But just ahead, the two riders were cutting each other up badly. I smiled. It 


looked as though I'd just gate-crashed a private duel, and that was fine by 
me. I waited until I could smell their exhaust fumes, and bided my time — 
without getting any closer. Sooner or later I knew one of them would take 
a fall. They were scrapping it up too intensely for them both to stay upright 
much longer. 


Suddenly, as if on cue, one of the riders lost it. He swerved right, then 
left — but there was going to be no recovery. His bike somersaulted 
through the air and flashed past a couple of feet from my head. A split 
second earlier and he'd have taken me with him. I grimaced and charged 
flat-out past the loser of the high-speed fight I'd just witnessed. As my 
ranking was promoted from twelfth to eleventh, the name of the 
unfortunate fallen rider vanished from my screen. It was replaced by the 
word Viper. 


"So we meet again,” I thought. "Except this time, I'm ready for you." 
Adrenalin was truly pumping through my veins as I approached my rival at 
full pelt. I had no idea if he knew who I was — from what I could gather 
about his reputation, knocking innocent riders off of their wheels was all 
part of a day's work to him. The roar of our engines crescendoed into one 
as I pulled up closer — but keeping safely out of club-swinging range, just 
to make sure — until I was about five yards behind him. A bend in the 
road marked my chance to overtake, and I swooped into the corner level 
with my opponent. 


I screeched out of the bend without ever coming close to him — I was 
learning how to handle these roads. But Viper wasn't beaten yet. I guess I 
hurried; maybe I was just careless — but on the next corner I misjudged 
my exit and came out of the bend far too late. The front wheel of my bike 
started gobbling and grinding the earth on the side of the road as I slowed 
— the scream from my tortured engine dropping in Pitch as I desperately 
threw my whole body-weight into getting back on to solid tarmac. In an 
instant, I was back on the road — but I'd suicidally lost my advantage. 


Viper had wasted no time. He'd drawn back level with me and our 
two bikes were neck and neck. Frantically, I twisted my throttle tighter and 
tighter as we screeched towards a hill like a couple of stallions towing a 
racing chariot. We drifted together, our foot-pegs almost scraping. 
Suddenly I was scared again. This was fighting like no other fighting on 
earth. One false move here, and it meant real injury. My race-computer 


status-report Flickered from tenth to eleventh. then back to tenth again as 
we roared along the road at each other's throats. 


As I glanced around, I saw Viper reaching inside a fold in his leathers. 
I didn't need to be told what he was reaching for. In a panic, I eased 
sideways away from him — but there's only so far you can run sideways 
across a road. The road plummeted downwards, then rapidly climbed 
upwards again and relaxed into a long straight. Two miles to go — and 
nowhere to run to. 


In the distance, I could make out the shape of a car ahead, lumbering 
along the highway at half our speed. In a matter of seconds, we'd be on top 
of it. But in a couple of seconds, Viper could well have scored his second 
home-run of the day. 


"Nice guys come second" was a motto I'd always found particularly 
distasteful. I mean, I'd always come first, and I was a nice guy Wasn't I? 
But this was an emergency — it was time to meet fire with fire. 


"Oh boy," I thought to myself. "If mother could see me now!" She 
certainly wouldn't approve of what I had in mind. Viper was on the right of 
the road, I was on the left. The car ahead grew closer and closer. I pulled 
further and further left across the road — I was almost scuffing the verge. 
If I could just time this right... 


Viper followed, just according to plan. He'd also seen the car, but 
knew that the threat of his club should keep me at a safe distance, allowing 
him room to overtake safely in between myself and the car. 


Sorry, Viper. You picked the wrong guy. Just as it seemed we couldn't 
get any closer to the car. I swooped right across the road. It would have 
been suicide (it was risky enough as it was) — I would have ploughed 
straight into the back of the car — if them hadn't been something in the 
way. A motor-bike with a particularly ugly rider on top. 


In a split-second I caught Viper a full broadside. Frantically trying to 
regain my balance after the collision, I watched as an astonished Viper was 
shunted sideways and ploughed straight into the back of the car, his arm 
still raised, club in hand, with an astonished look on his face. There was a 
sickening crunch as he hit the deck — big time. 


"So long, buddy," I thought — with a coolness that shocked me. 


But then the realisation of what I'd just done hit me. My lungs felt as 
if they were going to explode as I frantically gasped for air. My heart raced 
as I tried to regain some composure. I'd tasted blood. And I liked it — that 
was the scary thing. I don't know how long I continued in that trance-like 
State, but sprinting along the tarmac, I suddenly noticed the buildings 
around me. Before I'd had time to realise where I was, I'd crossed the 
finishing line — in tenth place. 


I raised my arms and punched the air — I'd made it! I'd completed my 
first Road Rash and I was hungry for more. Joy swept through my body as 
I laughed out loud. The tension flowed from my cramped arms and legs as 
I cruised to a halt. So I'd survived it — my first real race of what would 
turn out to be a long (too long) career. 


I took off my helmet, shook my head and gasped in the fresh air. I 
could see Shiva celebrating on the winner's rostrum. A jubilant Slater 
bounded over to me and slapped me on the back. By some fluke (he was 
more amazed than anyone else) he'd managed to earn himself a place in 
the rankings and was proudly brandishing a roll of notes. 


"Well done, kid!" he beamed. "I heard a vicious rumour that you'd 
wiped out at the start" — he winked at me — "but I kept my faith. Come 
on, I'll buy you a drink." 


As we wandered off I glanced back at Shiva. 


"My time will come," I vowed to myself. But things were going to get 
harder. A lot harder. And I hadn't bargained on Viper sticking around to get 
his revenge... 


CHAPTER 
~ EIGHT ~ 


That first ever Road Rash changed me. I can't explain why, not really 
— but I knew that I could never be the same guy again. Blazing a flaming 
hot trail along that stretch of road like a bat outta hell, hot on the heels of 
the 14 other racers, was a sensation that I knew I'd never be able to get 
enough of. I dunno, in a way it was like being a kid again, I guess — 
stealing apples from some old woman's garden, or sneaking out your 
window at night to meet your friends. The thrill of the forbidden fruit. 


Sitting around the fire, back at the camp with Slater and a couple of 
the others, I tried to rationalise my emotions. 


Okay, so part of the thrill was that Rashing was illegal — but that 
didn't explain everything. Partly it was just the joy of pushing a race- 
prepared bike to the limit, and partly it was the feeling of belonging to an 
institution, almost being a part of history. Yeah, I think that was it. That 
was the hook. 


The few members of the public that I'd had a chance to talk with 
confirmed my suspicions — the Road Rashes were practically an 
American national institution. The locals talked of the first Rash of the 
season as they would talk of the Fourth of July. Everyone just seemed to 
accept us as if we had every right to tear up and down the highways at 
suicidal speeds — and despite all the clashing of egos, bitterness and 
aggression between some of the riders, there was a very warm feeling 
among the group I sat with that evening. 


Slater and I were finishing our drinks when some of the other riders 
pulled up at the camp — they'd been celebrating in the village. 


After parking their bikes, they wandered over and joined us to swap 
notes on the race. Slater introduced me to the riders I hadn't met and we 
said our hellos. Them was Rex, Rude Boy and Axle — and a few guys 
whose names I didn't catch. From the other side of the campfire, a guy 


called Lester had caught my eye and he continued to stare at me. Then he 
spoke. 


"So you're the guy that did for Viper," he announced mechanically. 
All eyes turned in my direction. I had no idea how Slater and the guys 
would react to this. I hadn't told anyone, and I figured that Viper certainly 
wouldn't have admitted to being totalled by a rookie. 


The fire crackled and spat as I attempted to figure out what I should 
admit to. Was I one of the good guys or one of the bad guys? I hadn't had 
that much time to think about it, but the way I figured it was this: you 
could either go all-out to knock everyone around — but that would win 
you no favours in subsequent races — or you could make like a wimp and 
let the bad guys walk all over you — and that wasn't for me. Sorry, but if 
that makes me a bad person, then I can live with it. 


So I'd figured on adopting a middle-of-the-road approach. If someone 
took a swipe at me, then I'd give as good as I got, in return. That sounds 
fair, doesn't it? And if these guys didn't think that way, well — then I guess 
I'd have to find some new friends. 


"Yeah, too right — he was acting like a lunatic," I defended myself. 


"Tell me about it," sighed Lester. "Let me get you a drink — I figure I 
owe you one." As he stumbled off towards a tent (he'd got himself a pretty 
bad limp) the others demanded to know what had happened. But I wanted 
to know why Lester had been so sympathetic. And would the others feel 
the same way? 


I told them the story (I don't think I exaggerated too much) and at the 
end I looked around at my colleagues apologetically. What would they 
say? I mean, even I could see that it was a pretty low-down stunt to play on 
someone, and maybe Viper was a friend of theirs. After all, they'd been 
racing together for years — I was just the jumped-up new kid on the block. 
There was silence. 


"Congratulations, kid," grinned Slater. "That jerk's had it coming to 
him for a long time now, but I never figured on you being the one who'd 
dole it out to him." The others joined in his praise and I breathed a sigh of 
relief. 


Lester returned with some drinks and explained how Viper had 
clubbed him while they'd been scrapping for tenth place. He'd taken a bad 
fall but was okay. I told him I'd seen it all. 


Lester's eyes narrowed and he looked me up and down appraisingly. 
He looked up at the stars. "You ain't seen nothing yet," he murmured. 


I should have recognised the warning, but the night was young. And 
underneath the moon and stars, I let the warmth of the fire and the friendly 
conversation wash over me. I fully intended celebrating. 


And Natasha? I was just playing it cool. It's not that I was scared to 
talk to her or anything. 


CHAPTER 
~ NINE ~ 


Over the next few months, we toured the country. The Road Rash 
could never stay in one place for too long — it attracted the wrong kind of 
attention. The local police were harmless enough, but as the Rash's 
reputation grew, so did the attention it received from the city cops — they 
figured that if nothing else, it was setting a bad example. If they'd had any 
idea of the casualty rate they'd have closed in on us faster than a chicken 
runs after someone has shouted "Bernard Matthews" in its ear. But there 
was tacit consent among the riders — even Viper — that racing was 
racing. Grudges would be settled on the open road, nowhere else, and the 
law authorities were never involved. 


Within days we'd moved in convoy from the Sierra Nevada to the 
long, sandy highways and dunes of the Pacific Coast. It was here that the 
first-ever Road Rash had taken place all those years before, and you could 
tell that there was something special about the place. It was almost as if 
this bunch of nomads and speed-freaks that I'd joined were coming home. 
Or maybe it was just me — I don't know. But there was definitely a spooky 
atmosphere around the place. Slater took time out to surf, while the rest of 
us made do with riding the concrete waves of the open road. 


It was also here that I first managed to talk to Natasha on her own. 
After the race, I'd needed to loosen up — and I wanted to get a decent look 
at the ocean. The actual race had just offered glimpses of the sea between 
mountains, but I'd always felt that there was something magical about the 
sea, so I'd decided to cruise out to the ocean. 

I met Natasha coming in the opposite direction — she'd just been 
picking up some provisions from the nearest store (about 15 miles north up 
the highway). We both slowed as we approached each other. She asked 
where I was going. I told her. 


"Mind if I tag along?" she smiled. Did I mind? What do you think! 


After a gentle ride along the highway, we tured off down a side-road 
and found ourselves by the sea. For two hours we just sat on the beach 
next to our bikes and talked, watching the sun go down. It was a special 
evening for me. I vowed to go back there if I ever came to the Pacific 
Coast again. 


Next came the long haul up into the mountains to Redwood Forest, 
popular among the Rashers for the all-night "celebrations" at Pop's 
Place — a kind of log-cabin bar — after the race. This was course number 
three, and here Slater was in his element. "Hi, I'm Slater. Fly me!" he'd say. 
I guess it was just his passion for skateboarding getting the better of him, 
but if there was any jumping to be done he'd make the most of it. There 
were jumps and ridges all around the course — and if you caught them 
right, you could catch some serious air. 


Of course he didn't catch it right during the race. I'm sorry if this 
sounds unsympathetic, but I laugh whenever I think about it. I'd been a 
steady three tenths behind him since the start of the race, and had managed 
to creep a little closer when we came to the ridge where he'd been 
practising his jumps before the race. He'd promised to show me something 
special. 


As I sprinted to the top of the hump, I flicked my bike over the brow 
to catch some extra hang-time. I was busy admiring my shadow down 
below when I saw Slater. He was chasing a car. 


There was a particularly angry driver shaking his fist at Slater through 
his back window, while Slater was screaming and shaking his fist at the 
driver of the car. The car kept on going, leaving Slater to start pegging it 
down the road after him as fast as his wobbly legs would carry him. 


"Stop, thief!" screeched a red-faced Slater. "Come back with my bike, 
you, you... you car driver," (Hey, that was Slater's strongest insult — give 
the guy a break.) The bike was wedged under the car's radiator and was 
being shunted down the road at a steady 20 mph. 


Slater told me afterwards that he'd had to run for a mile and a half 
before the bike had slipped from under the car. Everyone teased him 
mercilessly, but to give him his credit, normally jumps were his speciality. 


He was the one who'd taught me to flick my bike left, then right just 
on the point or takeoff over the brow of a hill to gain extra height. Before 
too long I was up there with the birds. The landings tended to hurt a bit, 
but I guess you don't make omelettes without breaking eggs. 


There was another way to get lift-off. If you veered off the road, you 
caught a lift from the rocks that lay scattered on the verge. It was 
dangerous, but judge it right and you could clock yourself some serious 
air-time. I never risked it back then, but I was convinced that you could 
clear an on-coming car if you timed it right. But my Shuriken 400 wasn't 
really up to it. Don't get me wrong — it took corners like a dream, and you 
could practically race the whole course at maximum revs. But for real 
daredevil acrobatics, you'd need a bike with a little bit more raw power. 


After the chill of the mountains came the scorching heat of Palm 
Desert. This course was tough, and unless you wanted to end up hugging a 
cactus (and I didn't) you kept your wits about you. Equally tough was the 
"Last Chance" bar — the only oasis for miles. It was certainly no place for 
a lady. I'd somehow managed to convince an obliging Natasha, so instead 
of joining the rest of the Rashers, we'd spent a cosy evening watching the 
stars come out. 


Slowly but surely my skills were developing (I'm talking about my 
motorbike riding, not Natasha — sewer mind), and although I was still 
starting at the back of the grid, my finishing places slowly but surely crept 
higher and higher. After tenth at Sierra Nevada, I repeated the performance 
at the Pacific Coast. 


In the Redwood Forest I made eighth, and then scorching along the 
sandy Palm Desert highway I finished sixth. 


"You're learning, kid," reckoned Slater. “Before too long you'll be 
teaching me tricks." Yeah, maybe he was right. But I was more worried 
about Viper. He hadn't said a word to me after the first race, but I'd heard 
that he was out for revenge. And out on the road, I didn't fancy my chances 
a second time around. 


The fifth and final course was the Grass Valley. Cross-traffic was as 
much of a problem here as in all the other courses, but I was getting more 
and more confident. So far I'd managed to avoid the police (so much for 
the clairvoyant skills of O'Leary), I'd only wiped-out one more time (it was 


nothing really — just a little misunderstanding between myself, a corner 
that I wasn't expecting and a particularly well-built telegraph pole), and 
Viper had been safely away from me among the leaders. That, I hoped to 
change. 


Okay, so there were other riders that I'd learned to stay away from. 
There was one truly objectionable guy named Biff. Now he was a real pain 
in the butt. He just couldn't fit enough words about himself into one day. 
But he was harmless enough — as were the others. You just had to show a 
little respect. So on the whole I figured I was doing okay. 


I'd earned a little money, and so far I hadn't spent any. And of course, 
Natasha was slowly beginning to warm to me. Just a bit. 


Where was I? Oh yeah — Grass Valley. You want to know what 
happened? I came second. Me. Player. The guy who's talking to you. 


Yes, I raced across that finish line behind only one other 
rider — Shiva. I'd passed Viper without incident early in the race, just a 
mile from the start line, and then I'd just kept going. Crazy, eh? 


Okay, so luck had been on my side. Too many riders got taken out by 
the lazy drivers of Grass Valley, and too many had been too preoccupied 
with smashing the hell out of each other to concentrate on the rest of their 
opponents. So it had been easy for me to work my may through the 
rankings until miraculously, storming out of a big right-hander, I raced past 
Lester and found myself in second place. I know. I know what you're 
thinking — even I found it hard to believe. And here speaks a man who's 
pretty sure of himself. 


If I'm honest, I'll have to admit that once I got in second place, that 
was it. I never came close to Shiva — he was just too quick. But I was 
proud to be his nearest rival, for that day at least. Natasha was proud of me 
too. We'd playfully scrapped for fifth place over about a mile, until I'd 
managed to pull away from her along a straight. 


Yes. I was getting better. And I was learning how to play it rough too. 


Them were two ways to take a rival out of a race. First, you could 
simply barge him off the track or into the path of an oncoming vehicle. But 
that was dangerous — and I wouldn't recommend it except as a last resort. 
Okay, okay, so that's exactly what I'd done to Viper in my first-ever race. 


But I'd been angry, and didn't know better. Just do as I say, not as I do, 
okay? 


Second, you could just use a good old fashioned boot or fist to get the 
message across. But even this isn't simple. You can be the best karate 
expert or boxing champ in the world, but when you're straddling a high- 
powered motorbike, seemingly with a life of its own, snaking along a 
twisting country road at 120 mph, your moves are limited. I'd challenge 
even Bruce Lee to do any better than the moves I'm going to tell you 
about. 


The problem is, you can't take both hands off the handlebars at the 
Same time — unless you're a lunatic, that is. Okay so you probably could 
let go with both hands, but you'd fall off. So you've got to simply whack 
your opponent with a straight punch, or let fly with a vicious back-hander. 
Both will do the job well — it's all a matter of timing, really. 


But a badly connected punch won't always send your target sprawling 
first time. More often than not, he'll flounder around a bit instead of doing 
the decent thing and falling off — with a good chance of knocking you off 
your own bike with him. This time I won't say "or her" — even I don't hit 
women. Besides, if what I'd heard about Natasha was right, women tended 
to hit back. There was always the chance that your target would start 
walloping you back. And that's not good news. It wastes time, you can't 
concentrate on the road, and (perhaps most importantly) it hurts! Also, any 
other riders keeping a safe distance behind you will be able to poach a 
place or two and simply cruise past you. Not to mention the unthinkable 
possibility that you may come off second best in the fisticuffs and your 
opponent might actually succeed in knocking you off himself. 


What I'm trying to say is that it's far better to kick your opponents. It 
takes less time, you can keep both hands on your 'bars, and the whole 
manoeuvre is more likely to succeed. Push your weight towards the back 
of your bike, and coil your leg ready to shrike. When you draw alongside 
your opponent, kick like a mule and knock him into tomorrow. 


I'm just telling you for the record, okay? There's no way you'd catch 
me mixing it rough. (I said there's no way you'd catch me — I didn't say I 
never did it.) 


After Grass Valley, we returned to Sierra Nevada for the second time 
that season. I knew the course this time, and came in third. We followed 
the same sequence of courses as before, and through a mixture of skill, 
bravery, lightning reflexes and — all right, all right — beginner's luck, I 
finished in the top five in each and every race. 


I guess it caused a bit of a stir among the organisers. I mean, I've got 
to hand it to myself. If a rookie Rasher is going to take on the cream of the 
country's riders and start making decent inroads towards winning, then I 
guess things were too easy. It was then that we heard the news — they 
decided to lengthen the courses. Instead of approximately 5.5 miles long. 
they became 7.5, I'd been with Natasha at the time (just saying hello, you 
understand) and neither of us really knew what to think about the changes. 


A lot of the riders complained. We were all speed-freaks, but we 
weren't suicide-artists. Well, most of us weren't. 


"Like it or get out" was the stone-wall answer from the organisation. 
A few riders quit — they figured that you could only have so much of a 
good thing. But the rest of us — suckers to our own addictions — well, we 
knew that without a regular fix of adrenalin, we would be lost. And 
Rushing was the ultimate — after this sport, everything else in life came a 
meagre second. "Once a Rasher, always a Rasher." That's what Slater had 
taught me. 


So most of us stayed on. Maybe we should have known better. 


There were more changes to follow. Changes that made what was 
already a brutal, hard sport even more bloodthirsty. Changes that would 
claim many lives over the following years. You want to know what 
happened? Then read on... 


CHAPTER 
~ TEN ~ 


We only learned later the real motives behind the changes. It turned 
out that the Rashes were to be videoed and then distributed (making 
ridiculous profits) around the country. The Road Rashes were becoming 
bigger and bigger business by the race. Illegal broadcasting of the races 
opened up whole new avenues of off-course betting. So it was all done for 
money. 


The Road Rash organisation was beginning to choke on its own 
greed. They no longer seemed to care for the well-being of the riders, they 
wanted fast, bloodthirsty races to drag in yet more money. The more wipe- 
outs, the worse the rider's injury, the more attention they could grab. 


Those first couple of series — my first ten races — in retrospect 
could be seen as the end of an era. From this point on, the warm 
camaraderie between the riders grew cool. 


Hammer, Gunther, Grubb, Sid and Rude Boy were the five riders that 
had decided to call it a day. 


"Look, I can't explain it," said a thoughtful Sid, "but it just doesn't 
feel right any more. This whole thing isn't done for fun, like it used to be." 
Sid paused. Lester raised his eyebrows. Sid continued, "Yeah, okay. We all 
know that the organisation was taking a decent profit out of it all, but we 
did it just for the kicks." 


There was an irreverent chuckle at the unintended pun. 


"Look, I really don't think it's a laughing matter," he continued. "The 
organisation, they're getting greedier and greedier — and they won't be 
happy until all of us mugs are spread evenly along the concrete. Maybe I'm 
just a coward, but longer courses will inevitably lead to bigger and bigger 
bikes. And more powerful bikes mean trouble — take my word for it." 


It seemed that the other four riders agreed with him. 


We were sorry to see them go, and I don't think there were any of us 
who didn't doubt our own sense in staying. But replacements for the five 
were soon found, and we were told to carry on business as usual. Enter 
Broomhelga, Butch, Angel (a heart-breakingly vicious woman who 
completely failed to do any justice to her name), Hoghide and the long- 
awaited Ikira (Shiva's cousin). 


They kept themselves to themselves, and they raced hard. What little 
we were able to get out of them pointed to the conclusion that they'd been 
attracted to the sport by the lure of yet more and more cash. Prize-money 
had been doubled. The winner of a Rash would receive $1,500 — not bad 
for a ten-minute suicide dash. 


As I mentioned before, the race length was increased to roughly 7.5 
miles — the extra distance found by merely pushing the finish mark back a 
couple of miles from the original position. 


But the most significant change concermed the bikes. It seemed that 
Sid had been right. The restrictions on the type of bikes that were allowed 
to enter the Rashes were relaxed. Previously, it had been decided that each 
rider should ride the same size and classification of bike. This way, the 
success of a rider came down entirely to his or her own skill and ability. It 
had kept races fair — and the smaller powered bikes couldn't really do 
any-one that much damage. Sure, they were fast — but they were also 
reliable and controllable. If you wiped-out, it was your own fault. There 
was no way you could blame the Shuriken 400 for not making it round a 
bend — you could only blame your own lack of judgement. And if you did 
come off, then the chances were that you'd be able to get straight back on 
your bike and carry on racing. 


But deregulation meant that before too long we'd have to be racing 
monster, uncontrollable bikes if we wanted to win. The organisation 
reached a compromise — they would just set a new standard bike. In due 
course, everyone was kitted out with a spanking new Kamikaze 750. 


Of course, being the slimy, manipulative schemer that I was — I 
struck a deal with the organisers. There were a couple of new guys running 
the show, and I persuaded them to take a gamble on my abilities. I said that 
I would forsake my guarantee of a Kamikaze and would stick with my 


Shuriken 400 — on the understanding that I would be allowed to buy 
whatever bike I wanted with whatever winnings I might earn. 


If I didn't win, well then I guess I'd just lost myself an expensive 
gamble. But if I won — I'd be laughing. Amazingly, they agreed. On the 
strict understanding that I could only use my winnings to buy a new bike 
(and whatever I could get back on the sale of my old bike, of course), they 
allowed me my wishes. I guess they were trying to keep me sweet — 
they'd lost enough riders as it was. 


I said before, the ten of us original Rashers who remained had been 
fairly confident that we were doing the right thing. So the bikes were now 
a bit faster, the courses were longer and there was some new opposition. 
Big deal! Everything changed, didn't it? But there was still a lingering 
doubt that Sid, Hammer and the rest had got out while there was still time 
— had got out while the getting was good. 


Oh yes, there was one more change. From that day on, all our 
earnings, placings and race records were kept on computer. After every 
race, each of us was given a plastic card with his details electronically 
printed on. These were just confirmation slips, for our own personal 
records, in case we ever questioned the computer's huge readout of race 
Statistics at the end of each series of five races. 


Of course, I kept all my cards. Souvenirs, I guess. You can borrow 
them if you want. You never know, they might come in useful one day, and 
I don't need them any more. They form a pretty sick diary of the injuries, 
death and greed that were to shape the form of the next couple of years. 


CHAPTER 
~ ELEVEN ~ 


The first set of changes... 
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It had been a long, tough series. We'd raced all five courses again and 
I'd managed to keep a fairly clean sheet — I hadn't been busted, and I'd 
taken only a couple of falls. 


But not all of the Rashers were handling the hotter pace as well as I 
was. A couple of the new guys had been chewing on a serious amount of 
concrete. Everyone had been fitted out with new leathers, colour 
coordinated to match the new bikes. But it still hurt if you came off. 


The new riders didn't talk much. As I said before, the atmosphere had 
sobered. Ikira had set the tone — he'd made it clear that he was here for 
the money, and the money alone. This attitude was reinforced by the other 
new riders — they didn't seem to share the same love for the actual sport 
itself, a love that was a large part of the motivating force for me, Slater, 
Natasha and the rest the original line-up. 


Slater still took jumps like a stuntman, and he never seemed down 
— always with the same mischevious sneer on his face. But you got the 
feeling that maybe even he was making an effort, desperately trying to 
pretend that nothing had changed. 


Maybe we were just getting paranoid, or maybe even just feeling old. 
(Don't you ever think that maybe worrying about your age is a self- 
fulfilling prophecy? I mean, you only worry about your age when you're 
old — by which time there's no point worrying about it...) But either way 
— we were sure that the courses were getting more dangerous. 


There seemed to be just a few more rocks, the odd cow beginning to 
stray on to the road, maybe a few more cars. I mean, we could have been 
forgiven for thinking that maybe we were being set up. Maybe this was all 
part of the organisers’ plans to up the "thrill and spill" factor. 


But we dismissed these thoughts. They'd got the longer races and 
they'd got their bigger bikes — that was surely enough to keep their blood- 
lust happy. So at the time we figured that no, we were just getting 
paranoid. Yet, looking back, we should have realised that the wind was 
beginning to change — and that it would only get colder. We were just like 
pawns, in a big-business game of high-speed chess. 


Even the cops had noticed a change. Most of them didn't care about 
the Rashers, but I really like to think that O'Leary was genuinely 
concerned. He'd been in the camp before one of the races and pleaded with 
me. 


"Please don't drive so fast," he said. "'the sarge is getting upset with 
you people." I guess it was his way of warning us. There'd been talk of 
getting in some new cops to deal with us, but so far none had shown up. 
Natasha and I talked a lot, and she told me that O'Leary had been worried 
for her also. 


"Does your mother know where you are" he'd enquired of a dazed, 
sprawling Natasha. She'd just made a serious dent in a telegraph pole while 
cruising at 150 mph at an altitude of approximately 15 feet, so really I can't 
repeat her reply — it was a bit rude. Tough girl, Natasha, but O'Leary's 
sentiments were sincere. 


But anyway, as I said, I had a good season. I'd won three races — a 
Road Rash record. The Sierra Nevada had been a doddle. I'd raced there 
twice before, so I knew the course pretty well. Okay, so the extra couple of 
miles at the end was fresh turf, but we were all in the same boat. I'd just 
had the lucky breaks towards the end of the race. 


The Pacific Coast hadn't been an easy. I was learning to surf the 
concrete rollers as well as anyone else, but I was finding it more and more 
difficult to restrain myself when it came to violence. The new guys didn't 
care — they'd swing at anything — and unfortunately (when they weren't 
bailing out) they tended to be the fastest riders. So up among the leaders at 


the end of a race things tended to get a little... well, a little heated, shall 
we Say. But I kept to my personal rule — I only hit people who hit me. 


And then there was Grass Valley — another easy victory. Couple this 
with a couple of respectable seconds (one of which was a whisker away 
from being a first — I swear, I lost to lkira by a quiff) and I'd had an 
unbelievably successful season. I had $10,350 in the bank, and I was up 
there with the likes of Shiva and Ikira as the favorites. 


You want to know the secret of my success? Well, if you were anyone 
else, I'd tell you that it was down to skill, natural talent and determination. 
But I'll be honest — my little gamble with the organisation had paid off. 
You know, the one about being able to buy my own bike if I won enough? 
Well, I'd had a couple of lucky breaks at the start of the series and I'd been 
able to put my money where my mouth was. Now, I didn't take the obvious 
option and buy the most expensive bike I could afford. I asked around, 
looked at what was on offer, agreed to a couple of test drives and took 
some good advice. 


While the rest of the Rashers were racing Kamikaze 750s, I'd 
plumped for the Banzai 750 — $1,000 cheaper than the Kamikaze, but I 
knew what I was doing. 


Now to start off with, the other guys had laughed. Natasha (of all 
people) kept making sarcastic comments about my "scooter". But what 
they didn't realise is that you can only take these roads so fast. They should 
have learned from spending so many race-hours on a Shuriken 400 that 
crisp handling is the most important quality to look for in a bike. And 
that's what I'd got in my Banzai. 


The Kamikaze oozed raw power — I mean, you only had to look at 
the ugly brute of a bike too long and you'd break out into a sweat. (Slater 
said he could only actually steel himself into getting on his with his eyes 
closed.) But by contrast, my little bike was a beauty. I may have been slow 
off the grid, and if I had to plough on the anchors, then I wasted precious 
seconds getting back up the revs — but while at top speed, no one could 
touch me. I went round corners as if they weren't there. Slater did the same 
thing once, except that the corner was there and it was just that he'd had his 
eyes still shut from getting on at the start. 


Take a piece of advice from me. If you ever get the choice of a Banzai 
750 or a Kamikaze 750, take a couple of seconds out from reality and flex 
the old grey matter — and think about how they got their names. 


Never mind. I'll spell it out for you: just buy the Banzai. Okay? 


It was after this first series of five races on the bigger bikes that we 
heard the news. The bikes were to get bigger and the races longer. Again. 


Five more riders called it quits — we waved goodbye to Broomhelga, 
Rex, Axle, Lester and Shiva. But the organisation wasn't worried. They'd 
bargained on a few "cowards" (as they were branded) losing their bottle, 
and had already hired some replacement, Otis, Spike, Zippy, Chip and a 
guy called Sergio entered our Colosseum. 


Natasha rode up to me as soon as she heard the news. Yeah, we were 
going to stick together, as best we could. But there was a new, harder 
series of five races to contend with, and things were only going to get still 
tougher. But we figured we could look after each other. I knew I could 
count on Slater and Natasha, and out on the open road two friends are a lot. 


CHAPTER 
~ TWELVE ~ 


The second wind of changes... 
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You want to know why I kept this code? Because at that point in time 
I had one more race to run in the series of five, and immediately after the 
race three things happened — three things that had a big effect on me. But 
I'm getting ahead of myself. There were four hard-fought races you'll need 
to know about that were raced in the meantime. 


First-place prize money had been increased to $2,250, and it was 
getting tougher to stay up there with the leaders, I can tell you. 


Zippy, Chip and Sergio the Italian (the replacement riders) were three 
of the fastest riders I'd ever scorched concrete against. And three of the 
dirtiest. They were quick, and the Ferruci 850 bikes which all the Rashers 
(except me, of course) were racing on flew like rockets. 


So things hadn't looked so good. Add to this the sorry news that I'd 
lost my bike advantage and things looked even worse. A few too many 
run-ins with the cops had left me desperately short of cash, and I was in 
severe danger of having my ride-my-winnings gamble backfire on me. I 
was forced to ride a Kamikaze 750 — yes, the very same bike that I'd been 
out-cornering and wiping the floor with, the last five races or so. I was 
disgusted with myself. 


But that wasn't to say I was losing my touch completely. I'd won at 
both Grass Valley and the Pacific Coast (it was that sea air — I guess it 
just agreed with me) and finished a highly respectable second at Sierra 


Nevada. At the Redwood Forest I managed a not so highly respectable but 
still quite impressive third. 


Okay, so I was doing all right. I had $9,250 money in the bank 
(totalling a credit-worthiness of $13,250), and there was still one more race 
in the series. But I couldn't help wondering if my slight slip in form (I had 
to admit it, to myself at least) was down to myself. There were any number 
of other factors I could blame, like the tougher courses, the new riders and 
my second-rate bike. But I'd changed too. I was hitting out more and more 
at the other riders, at the merest provocation. 


All it took was someone to cut me up slightly, or force his way ahead 
around a bend while racing neck-and-neck, and I'd resort to violence. And 
I think it was slowing me down. Maybe I'd done better when I 
concentrated on overtaking rather than knocking my opponents into next 
week. 


Maybe it was just that I was getting frustrated. Maybe the constant 
presence of cows and deer on the roads was too much — certainly it meant 
that all too often we all had to stray out of the relative safety of the right- 
hand lane. We must have really been chewing the roads up too, because 
seemingly around every bend we'd find roadwork banners. As we sped 
past the speed-signs (at getting on for three times faster than the 55 mph 
limit) we got an idea of what the signs were them for. These roads were 
dangerous! 


Don't get me wrong, I wasn't losing my nerve. But previously, if you 
came off, there was no-one else to blame except your own sweet self. Now 
these obstacles required us to dig deep within our bodies, already tense to 
the point of bursting, and find quicker and quicker reflexes. 


I took to riding down the white lines in the middle of the mad. Okay, 
so it meant you had to take your chances with oncoming traffic, but in the 
event of meeting a cow head-on — and they always stubbornly refused to 
move — it meant that you had two ways to run. 


Multiple pile-ups were becoming more and more common. People 
tended to go down in pairs these days. Okay, so it was a nice supportive 
gesture — but a pain in the butt when two 450-pound lumps of steel 
(complete with two low-flying riders) came cart-wheeling at 150 mph 
inches past your head. 


My Kamikaze-owning period yielded one useful outcome, though: I 
was definitely getting fitter. A bike (even without a rider) tends to travel an 
awful long may under its own steam from where you left it — if you 
happen to park it at 120 mph, that is. At 160 mph they go even further. 
What I'm trying to say is that crashing my Kamikaze was taking up more 
and more of my time. The other riders had it pretty bad too. At the speeds 
we were travelling, if you came off your bike you were lucky if you had 
less than half a mile to run to catch up with it, or go back for it, or 
whatever. Either way, it meant that we had to risk running along the roads 
— and that was practically suicide. I mean, them were maniac road-users 
around who didn't seem to care about the safety of pedestrians at all. 
People disappoint me at times. 


The only way to avoid serious injury while playing hunt-the- 
motorbike was to run along the side of the road. Okay, so you lost a bit of 
time, but at least you didn't lose any more brain cells. 


After getting back on your bike, you could often get a shunt from a 
rider corning up from behind. All you had to do was blatantly get in his 
way while accelerating and with a bit of luck he'd ram you. He'd slow 
down, you'd speed up. Elementary Newtonian momentum theory for Road 
Rashers — guaranteed to annoy your opponents. Worked every time. 


So that was the racing — things were tougher than ever. But I was 
still doing okay. With one race left to ride at the season, I still figured I'd 
be one of the survivors. 


So what were those three things I mentioned earlier? 


Well, for starters, guess what. After that last race marking the 
completion of yet another series, it was announced that there were going to 
be yet more changes. "Bigger, better, more" was the catch-phrase used by 
the organisation. Of course, what this translated to in rider-speak was 
"harder, longer, faster" — and, of course, more injuries. 


Second, Slater called it a day. He'd had enough. 


“Sorry, bud, I'm leavin' ya," he announced. "Now I'm one crazy guy, 
but this scene's beginning to scare even me. I mean, have you seen the 
bikes they got lined up for us?" 14 new Panda 750s were being unloaded 
from a truck. He tried to talk me into going with him — he promised "sun, 


sea and surf" the likes of which I'd never seen before. I was tempted, but 
I'd already made a deal with Natasha to stick with her. 


Ah yes, Natasha. Which brings me to event number three. I'd just 
finished the last race of the season, and the announcement had been made 
about the changes. Once again, she'd ridden up to me and we'd talked. We 
were both scared, but both addicted to the sport. I said I'd continue if she 
would. She said okay, then — you know what? She kissed me. I nearly fell 
off my bike. 


CHAPTER 
~ THIRTEEN ~ 


The third set of changes... 
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This was the code that marked the end of the ensuing series of five 
races. On a certain level, I'd had another great season. 


The Panda 850s ridden by the Road Rashers over the five races had 
been good bikes. In fact the were very good — almost the best that money 
could buy. They handled like a dream, scorched along the tarmac as if 
possessed and had the coolest paint job you ever did see. I had to hand it to 
my rivals — they had had good bikes. 


Why am I being so fair-minded, honest and matter-of-fact? Because 
mine had been even better. By the end of this series I was the proud owner 
of a fuel-injected Diablo 1000 — the ultimate, the créme de la créme of 
road bikes. Sure, there were bikes that were faster, but they hadn't been 
invented yet. This beauty (at 170 mph, just for the record) swallowed up 
comers that a kiddie's tricycle would find too tight. I'd earned enough over 
the previous five races and saved enough money (while riding that 
confounded Kamikaze 750) to afford the Diablo's $25,000 price tag. And it 
was worth every penny. Natasha liked it too. 


I'd done quite well, but the series wasn't all good news. Losing Slater 
had been a real blow. Okay, so I still had Natasha, but with the smiling 
Slater had gone Angel and Dread as well. So they were no great loss — 
Angel had been no angel and Dread was dreaded - he was boring! But 
their replacements were worse. Luna, Bob and Helldog were their names 


— and they were three of the meanest, filthiest, most suicidal riders we'd 
ever seen. 


And the roads were a nightmare. You could hardly have walked the 
125 mile course without tipping over a barrier, sliding on oil. getting run 
over by a car or getting mean-eyed by a cow with a concrete constitution. 


I'd begun to get really vicious out on the course. But I'd proved 
myself the undisputed king of the Rashes. I'd punched, kicked, backhanded 
and shunted my way to fast place in four of the five races. A phenomenal 
achievement even if I say it myself — which I will. The only slight 
blemish on my copybook was a second placing at the Sierra Nevada — 
and even then I'd crossed the finish line in mid air, my bike left 100 yards 
back down the road forming the intricate and thought provoking 
centrepiece of a quite exceptional piece of modern art on the side of a 
house. 


What else had happened? Oh yeah — I'd finally got to meet O'Shea. 
Remember? Way back from the days of Fang and Polygon? He'd been 
roped in by the cops in an effort to "hire a thief to catch a thief." Well, this 
poacher-turned-gamekeeper meant business and he'd started handing out 
tickets as if they were supermarket flyers. 


With news of yet another cop coming soon, some tough dame called 
O'Connor, there would soon be five cops patrolling the roads — and that 
was too much trouble. 


For me, the team spirit of the Rashes had died — it had been 
destroyed, replaced by a monster. Road Rashing was now pure violence, 
unadulterated brute violence, and I had almost had enough. 


Hendon had quickly gained himself a formidable reputation as the 
meanest rider on the course, but so far I'd managed to avoid him. Actually, 
I was sure that he was too wild for his own good. I figured that if you got 
bogged down in a brawl with him, then it wouldn't be too difficult to 
distract his attention long enough to run him into an oncoming car — but I 
wasn't going to stick around long enough to find out. 


Yeah — you heard me right. I was quitting. After a gruelling couple 
of years spent racing my heart out. I was calling it a day. As 15 new Diablo 
1000 racing bikes were being unloaded, and after hearing the news that the 
next series of races were to be run over 15 suicidal miles. Natasha and I 


were going to get out while we still could. We figured on joining Slater at 
the coast. 


Was I a coward? I don't think so. What would you have done in my 
position? I'd earned a lot of money, had a lot of laughs, proved that I was 
the best Rasher of them all and had fallen in love with a beautiful woman. 
What more could a man ask for? 


You still have your doubts. Okay then, put your money where your 
mouth is. You take on the 15 mile "Series 5" races and see how you 
manage. My money says you don't even make it to the finish line. You've 
got my password, so use it. I dare you... 


THE END 


ROAD RASH 
~ The Review ~ 


This review was written by Andy Smith (the Editor of Sega Power) 
and is taken from the October 1991 issue of Sega Power. If you think 
reading expert game-players' opinions before spending your money is a 
good idea, then turn to page 60 of this month's issue (that's the one that 
came attached to this book) to find out how you can get a great deal when 
you subscribe. 


1 player Mega Drive £39.99 


Excellent gameplay and great graphics ensure yet another hit from the 
Electronic Arts stable. Skill, determination and a fair slice of bravery are 
what it takes to survive in this fast-paced racing game — fabulous! 


You and a bunch of other like-minded guys and gals are into racing each 
other along the country roads of America, ya'see. Why? Well, just for the 
fun of it, of course — and the thousands of dollars offered to the fastest 
riders. 


There are five different courses in the game, and each starts off at 
around five miles long. All the riders start off together and the first three or 
four to make it to the finish get shares of the prize money. But that's only if 
they make it! 


Unfortunately, there are several things that can trip you up, not least 
the course itself. Though each one is different, and while some are harder 
than others — the Palm Desert course is the trickiest, for instance — you 
must ride each and every one if you want to progress in the game. You 


can't simply stick to your favourite track or dodge the particularly difficult 
ones just 'cos you don't like racing on 'em! 


Unlike the majority of driving games, Road Rash really develops your 
racing skills and road sense — and quickly too. You can't just keep the 
throttle open, stick yourself in the middle of the track and close your eyes. 
You have to brake for the tight corners, get a racing line through them and 
generally imagine that you're on a real bike — because that's how the 
game works. 


What's more, you can spend ages getting the hang of your machine, 
when all of a sudden zillions (well, it seems like zillions anyway) of other 
riders come racing past you out of the blue. They want to beat you — and 
we mean literally beat you! When you pull alongside rivals, they'll often 
start kicking and punching you — there's even one guy who's got a club! 
They'll do anything to get you to fall off. And they really mean business 
too. 


Luckily you can hit them back. A quick stab of the C button throws a 
punch at whoever's in your immediate vicinity. By pressing the d-pad up or 
down, you can also kick or backhand your opponents. By far the best 
means of attack, though, is with the wooden club. The only way you can 
get your hands on this little beauty is if you can steal it off one of the other 
riders during the race. Pull alongside Biff (or whoever has the club), then 
wait for him to raise the club. At the same time, throw a punch yourself 
and with a bit of luck you'll grab the club — then it's time to give your 
opponents a taste of their own medicine. 


But even if they do succeed in their dastardly attempts at pushing you 
off, it's not the end of the race. Pick yourself up after a crash, and you'll 
find your not-so-trusty steed 50 or so yards back down the track. Just me 
up to your bike, get back on the thing and try to make up for lost time. 


Sadly, bikes aren't indestructible, so after several collisions you'll 
eventually find yourself coming off your bike for the last time. Fall off 
while the cops are on your tail, for example, and you'll find yourself in 
deep, deep trouble. 


Yep, there's no getting away from it. Before too long you'll have a 
run-in with the rozzers. Speed limits don't figure in your calculations, but 
you can be sure that there'll be a policeman somewhere along the course to 


remind you. You can outrace him, and as long as you keep on your bike he 
can't touch you. But crash and you'd better start praying that he's in a good 
mood. 


There are several motorbike cops en route, some of whom will 
actively try to get you to fall off your machine so they can "bust" you. 
Luckily, you hear a tell-tale siren every time one approaches, so you can 
make a special effort not to fall off or collide with anything. 


Normally, you'll get away with just a fine, but that doesn't necessarily 
mean that you're safe. If you're short of money and can't raise the dosh, 
then it's game over time. You're also forced into prematurely hanging up 
your helmet if you wreck your bike and can't afford the costly repairs. 


Falling off or crashing your bike not only wastes time, it also 
damages your bike. A small meter on the dashboard display keeps you 
informed of how much damage your bike has sustained. Smack it up too 
much and not even the very nicest of AA men will be able to get your 
motor running. In other words, the race is over. 


Right, so we've got the other bikers, the cops and the course itself to 
watch out for. Anything else you need to know about? Yep — cars. 


Though the roads are generally quite quiet during a race (apart from 
you and your fellow racers, of course) there are still other road users who 
potter along the highways as if there was a speed limit. Some are heading 
in your direction, others are coming the opposite way. 


You've got to remember that you're racing in America, you see. So for 
the first few races you'll often find yourself on a collision course with cars 
travelling on the wrong side of the road! 


Learning the hard way certainly makes the message stick, however, 
and you'll soon find yourself instinctively staying in the right-hand lane. 
Occasionally you'll have to brave it and venture out though, because all too 
often single lane hogging simply isn't possible. 


There are so many blind corners and humpbacks on each course that 
you just have to blast around them and hope nothing's coming the other 
way. Sometimes you'll be lucky, but more often than not you'll meet metal 
— and it's not a pretty sight having a head-on collision with a Sunday 
driver. 


Suppose you win race, or at least manage to finish it in the top five. 
Keep that standard for all five races and you can move up a level. 


When this happens, your purse at the end of each race swells. But 
then you've got to weigh that against the fact that the race is now longer, 
the other riders’ skill improves and there's more traffic. 


Still, the extra money you earn means that you're that little bit closer 
to affording one of the better bikes. There are eight to chose from in all, 
and you can upgrade as soon as you've got enough dosh. Beware, though! 
Your new bike may be faster, but the chances are it will also be very 
different to handle. You've also got to make sure you leave yourself 
enough spare cash to cover any fines you may pick up on your new bike. 


Well, that's the gist of Road Rash then. Work your way from race to 
race, on better and better bikes, against steadily improving opposition. The 
impression of speed while racing is excellent and there's also a great 
feeling of risk — especially when you're constantly shooting past the other 
fallen riders! And while you may not be as fast as the others to start off 
with, this just adds to the realism. After a bit of practice you realise that 
your bike is fast enough to catch up with the leaders. It's all a matter of 
technique. 


That, of course, and brute violence — it's such a good feeling to be 
able to smack other riders off their bike, or watch them come a cropper at 
some intersection in the road! 


All the game really lacks is a simultaneous two-player mode — 
although two players can race alternately. Even so, the game more than 
stands up for itself in just one-player mode. The graphics are fast, and 
although there's a little bit of jerkiness the great gameplay more than 
makes up for it. 


Road Rash is brilliant. Everything just seems so real — from the way 
your bike handles to the terrific racing atmosphere. Go out and buy it now! 


SEGA POWER SAYS: 


“Road Rash is an action-packed road racer set in a tremendously 
believable game-world. It's tough. challenging and offers bags of lasting 
interest. The graphics are great too. It's the best bike racing game yet to 


appear on the Mega Drive, and easily takes the crown from Super Hang- 
On.” 


¢ Great, fast graphics provide a real impression of speed 

¢ Loads of different courses to race 

¢ Variety of bikes to buy and ride 

¢ Skilful play is rewarded 

¢ Very addictive gameplay 

¢ Computer riders are not infallible and have their own personalities 
¢ Great music and effects 


¢ Password system enables you to skip levels once you're good at 
them 


¢ Two-player mode 


¢ Loads of lasting interest 


93% 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
~ SEGA POWER ~ 


The magazine for REAL game-players! 


Sega Power is completely, entirely and obsessively dedicated to the 
world of Sega consoles. Each and every month, we review every single 
game released in the UK for the Mega Drive, Master System and Game 
Gear. 


But that's not all. Playing tips, competitions, challenges, all the latest 
news from around the world, previews of up and coming releases — we 
give you, the game-player, all the information you need to get the very 
most out of your console! 


We believe we're the best, but don't just take our word for it. Because 
Sega Power is officially the best-selling Sega mag in the country (source: 
Audit Bureau of Circulations). 


Here are just a few of the reasons why... 


Sega Power each month prints a guide to over 350 Sega carts, 
providing a comprehensive and essential guide to to the world of Sega 
gaming. 


Sega Power is first for news. Sega Power readers were the first 
gamers to hear of the Mega Drive, the Game Gear and the Mega CD. If 
there's anything going on in the world of Sega that you need to know about 
— be it special events, price changes, new launches or even just the best 
place to buy a new joystick — then rest assured that we'll let you know. 


Sega Power offer readers the chance to enter fantastic competitions. 
Over the past few months, Sega Power have given away Game Gears, free 
carts for three years, Mega Drives, loads of joysticks, the chance to appear 


on TV, a year's supply of fish ’n’ chips, even a radio-controlled tank! And 
that's just the tip of the iceberg... 


Sega Power packs its pages with essential hints and tips to help you 
get through all your favourite games. Our team of expert games players 
slave night and day (they enjoy it really!) to make sure that you're told 
everything you need to get ahead. 


Sega Power keeps you up to date with everything that's going on in 
the world of Sega gaming. We've even interviewed Sega's Director 
General, Kuminasa Yagi, to make sure that you get news of all Sega's 
plans and developments straight from the man who's in control. 


We even give our readers the chance to "test" games under 
development and have their say in what the finished product should be 
like. 


Sega Power even offer readers the chance to pit their skills against 
the Sega European champ. 


If all this sounds like the recipe for a great magazine, then turn to 
page 60 of this month's mag to find out how to subscribe. We're sure that 
you'll be impressed with the great deal on offer! 


Other 


SEGA POWER 


books you will enjoy: 


GOLDEN AXE 
ROAD RASH 
SUPER MONACO GP 
DESERT STRIKE 


Available for download at 


RETRO 
READING 
TIME 


RetroReadingTime.com 


SEGA POW ER PRESENT 


OTS yt A: 


Road Rashing is the fastest illegal 
sport in America, probably the 
world. Fifteen high-powered race bikes 
thunder along the open highway ridden 
by maniacs. If you're not prepared to use 
your fists, then you'll soon wind up 
chewing tarmac. 


This is the background story of Electronic 
Arts' smash-hit Mega Drive racing game, 
complete with playing tips and all the 
essential codes you'll need to get ahead, 
plus the original Sega Power review. 
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PUBLISHING 


A Sega Power book 
from Future Publishing Ltd. 
Road Rasit'™ is a trademark of Electronic Arts Lid 
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Bernard Matthews 


Bernard Trevor Matthews was the founder of Bernard 
Matthews Farms, a company that is best known for farming 
turkeys and producing turkey products. 


Source: Wikipedia 


Quiff 


Popularized mostly by 50s Rockabillys, a quiff is basically a 
forelock that is longer than the rest of one's hair on top, and is 
usually combed upwards (and back), or to the side, or made to 
hang over the forehead. 


Depending on the wearers hair type a spot of gel or grease may 
be in order. Very stylish & manly. If done properly. 


Source: Urban Dictionary. 


Rozzer 


Cockney slang for policeman. 


Source: Dictionary.com 


